Reaction to Intervention
council-room. The British delegate denied himself the consolations of nicotine; yet some such solace he must have needed under the pressure of his anxieties on the spot, aggravated as these were by unsympathetic comments on his conduct at home. Clarendon was hourly expressing, to his friend and predecessor Granville, disgust with the "devilries at Vienna/' and the nobbling of Lord John Russell by the French delegate, now Drouyn de 1'Huys. Russell had from the first disagreed with his colleagues at home in himself wishing to force the Vienna Note upon the Porte. At this time the friendly relations of England with Austria had been cemented by more than one treaty. There seemed a prospect of other states acceding to the Anglo-Austrian compact. In the December of 1853 Palmerston's disgust at Aberdeen's slackness had caused him to resign his seat in the Cabinet; he resumed it in the February of 1854 on the despatch of the Anglo-French ultimatum to St Petersburg, and of the English fleet to the Black Sea. The Crimean War had reached its sixth month. The episode of the Four Points had resulted in a closer diplomatic intimacy than before between England and Austria. The relation also in which England stood to Sardinia as protagonist in the drama of Italian liberation from the Austrian yoke, already one of the French emperor's known projects, formed a fresh link in the union that held together Great Britain and France. These circumstances seemed favourable for British policy at the Vienna conference of 1855. As our plenipotentiary, Lord John Russell brought with him to the Austrian capital the authority naturally belonging to a former head of the London Foreign x                             321